Chapter XVII
MID-CENTURY THEORY AND PRACTICE

J. S, Mill, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, F. D, Maurice,  and Charles Kingsley.

Bchvard Thring.

OUTSIDE the sphere of Royal Commissions and State inter-
ference there was a good deal of interest in education during
the middle years of the nineteenth century. Among its chief
exponents were John Stuart Mill, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin,
Frederick Denison Maurice, and Charles Kingsley. Of each
of them, therefore, something must be said.

J.  S. Mill (1806-73), like Herbert Spencer, had no
university training, and he never even went to school He
was a precocious child, and his education was conducted
entirely by his father, James Mill We can follow the process
in the early chapters of his Autobiography. He began Greek
at three, and Latin at eight. By the age of ten he had read all
the usual classical authors and had also started mathematics.
At twelve he was  studying Aristotle and the Platonic
dialogues. But James Mill took care that this should not be
mere cramming* He shared his son's intellectual pursuits.
They used to walk and discuss together, and the boy was en-
couraged to think problems out and to weigh evidence. He
was given no religious training and grewup to be an agnostic;
the elements of play and physical education also seem to
have been lacking. We are not surprised that, after a regime
like this, the younger Mill had a severe mental breakdown
at the age of twenty, and did not recover until after a pro-
longed period of rest and foreign travel He then entered
the service of the East India Company, as an official at their
London headquarters; but he seems to have had plenty of
leisure, for much of his time was devoted to study and he
wrote extensively. His interest in philosophy and political
theory led him to express views on education. He was a
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